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PREFACE 


So much of the general ground dealing with the succes¬ 
sion of cultures, architectural styles and monastic 
organization has been covered in the earlier volumes in 
this series of Regional Guides that I have sought to 
avoid repetition and have concentrated on the features 
which are peculiar and distinctive in the history and 
monuments of North Wales. I repeat that these guides 
are not archeological treatises for experts, but are 

The present volume has been revised to include all 
North Wales monuments taken into the care of the 
Ministry of Works down to the end of i960. 

HARLECH 

note: The names of monuments which are Crown property 
or in the control of the Ministry of Public Building and Works 













PREHISTORIC PERIODS 






























Plate 2 . Trefignath Burial Chamber (p. 8) 









Plate 3. Bryn-celli-ddu Burial Chamber (p. 7) 






Plate 4. Penmon Cross (p. 19) 














Plate 5. Maen Achwyfan (p. 19) 
















Plate 7. Flint Castle (p. 26) 




















but is now much ruined. Din Dryfol Burial Chamber, Aberffraw, is 
in a most fragmentary condition, but, like Trefignath , has portal 
stones of exaggerated size. Presaddfed Burial Chamber , Bodedern, 
has two chambers some 7 feet apart, but there is now no trace of 
the mound. These structures may originally have been covered 
by long barrows, but in no case is this certain. 

Capel Garmon Burial Chamber , near Llanrwst in the Conway 
valley, is set in a long barrow. It is about 140 feet long and is 
approached from the east, where the dry-stone revetment walling 
which surrounds the barrow curves round to form horns on either 
side of a false portal. The true entrance to the chamber is by a 
passage in the side, and this passage when excavated contained 
fragments of Neolithic pottery and five sherds from two beakers. 
In type Capel Garmon resembles the long barrows of the English 
Cotswolds, and dates from about 1900 b . c . Dyfftyn Burial Cham¬ 
ber in Merioneth consists of two chambers set one behind the 
other in a long mound. The shape of its chambers links this 

ance of traffic across the Irish Sea in this period. ^ 

Our knowledge of the Neolithic period in Wales is derived 
chiefly from burial chambers. There is, however, in Anglesey a 
site that originated as a defended camp of the Neolithic period. 
This is Castell Bryn-Gwyn, which consists of a bank, 12 feet high 
and 40 feet broad, enclosing an area 180 feet in diameter. It was 
found on excavation that the bank once had a great ditch outside 
it, and that the defences had been rebuilt and altered on two 

evidence showed that it had originally been built by ‘Secondary 
Neolithic’ peoples, i.e. descendants of pre-Neolithic inhabitants, 
who had learnt the arts of farming and pottery from the Neolithic 

The Secondary Neolithic peoples seem to have been respons¬ 
ible for the organization of the stone-axe trade. One of the most 
interesting Neolithic sites in North Wales is the “Graig Lwyd” 

Caernarvonshire, discovered in 1919. The rock is a peculiar for¬ 
mation known to petrologists as “Augite-granophyre,” and the 
products were widely distributed. Specimens of Graig Lwyd 
axes have been found not only on the site itself and in Anglesey, 
Flintshire, and Denbighshire, but also at sites as far away as 
Windmill Hill and the West Kennett Avenue at Avebury in Wilt¬ 
shire, in Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Derbyshire, and 




Northern Ireland. Their distribution points to a widespread 

So far these Welsh stone-axes have been found in association 
only with various types of round-bottomed Neolithic pottery and 
never with the succeeding Beaker culture. The bringers of this 
culture, which is so called from its characteristic flat-bottomed 


pottery drinking-vessels, came from Germany and the Low 
Countries. In England the highlands of Derbyshire seem to 
have been one of their principal centres of occupation, and they 
spread to North Wales in fair numbers. They buried their dead 

It was the Beaker people who built the great megalithic temples 
of Avebury and Stonehenge, and probably they were also respon- 

Hengwm near Barmouth in Merioneth. There is little evidence 
that they colonized Anglesey. 

In the Bronze Age North Wales was strongly influenced by 

mining of gold and copper caused the production of gold and 
bronze ornaments and weapons of an indigenous Irish type. 
These were traded with Britain, France and even Scandinavia. 




ze halberds have been claimed as 
.rly Irish invention, but more probably they originated in 
i and Portugal. The beautiful Irish gold crescent-shaped 
:s called lunula have been found mainly in Ireland and along 
routes across Britain leading to the Continent of Europe, 
have been found in the Lleyn peninsula of Caernarvonshire. 
Irish influence in North Wales persisted throughout the 
ze Age and during those centuries was more important than 
tifluence reaching our area from England. An outstanding 
ole of the craftsman’s skill is the gold tippet or ceremonial 
e, discovered in 1833 in a barrow at Mold in Flintshire 
in the British Museum. This unique piece of work, 
— : th a large number of amber beads (probably of Danish 

iVtoWong^rSeMddle'Lo^Age, about 1300 

local folk tradition that the barrow was haunted by a man in 
shining golden armour. The gold trade from Ireland to Europe 




burial is 1 




















ROMAN PERIOD 
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of Merioneth. This fort was built aboi 


id in toe highlands 

- 0 --1120, and probably 

abandoned about a.d. i 30. Round it are to be seen a remarkable 
complex of earthworks including a small amphitheatre probably 
used by the garrison for weapon training. Within the ramparts 
of the fort was later built a Norman castle mound. 

In Wales, as elsewhere, the Romans soon began to work the 
mineral deposits of the district, and their activity is reflected in 
the finds of pigs of lead and copper ingots. They mined copper 
at Orme’s Head, Llandudno, and probably on Paris Mountain, 
Anglesey. Lead mines are well attested in the territory of the 
Deceangli (Flintshire), and also on the borders of Shropshire and 

Romans mined the lead deposits of the Plynlimon region. 

At Holt, on the River Dee in east Denbighshire, was the 
works depot of the Twentieth Legion, which was stationed at 
Chester (Deva). The buildings excavated, but now re-covered 
~ith soil, included workshops and kilns, as well as the barrack- 
" the workmen, a bath-building, and a dwelling-house 
la type. Some of the kilns are for tiles, others for 
and the products supplied not only the immediate 
legion at Chester, but have been found, 
„ sparingly, on other Roman sites in North 

Wales, notably on one at Prestatyn. 

Apart from these and similar activities, the collection of taxes 
and the maintenance of peace and justice, the Romans scarcely 
appear to have interfered with native life. Little attemot was 

of Roman civilization. There: 


blocks 
of the villa 

although sc 


technique of building was improved. Moreover, pottery vessels 
and trinkets could be bought at the shops of merchants who 

although sparingly. But no towns were founded and there are’ 
no certain traces of a Roman villa in North Wales, although there 
is a bath-building at Tremadoc, Caernarvonshire. 

There are many remains of native villages of the Roman 
period in Caernarvonshire and Anglesey. Some, like that at Ty 
Mawr on the slopes of Holyhead Mountain , Anglesey, consist for the 
most part of a number of individual huts, either round or rect- 













EARLY CHRISTIAN PERIOD 






























Britain, telling us that it was erected by one Cyngen, prince 
of Powys, in memory of his great-grandfather Eliseg. Cyngen 
died on a pilgrimage to Rome in or about a . d . 854. 

Maen Achwjfan , not far from Whitford, Flintshire, is a fine 
wheel-cross of the tenth or eleventh century, and is also in the 
guardianship of the Ministry. It is the tallest of its kind in 
Britain. Penmon Cross , in the Deer Park of that name in Anglesey, 
is similar and is especially interesting. It has a circular head and 
is decorated all over with ornamental designs, interlacements, 
key-patterns, etc. The principal scene of the iconography repre¬ 
sents the Temptation of St. Anthony. 


MEDIEVAL AND LATER PERIODS 

With the coming of the Norman conquerors to England it was 
not to be expected that Welsh isolation would be allowed to 
continue unchallenged. Very soon after the year 1066, when the 
future of England was decided at Hastings, Norman castles were 
founded at Chester and Shrewsbury as the bases of Hugh 
d’Avranches, first Earl of Chester, and Roger de Montgomery, 
first Earl of Shrewsbury. Castles were a Norman introduction 
into Britain, and in the earliest period usually consisted of a 
motte or conical mound of earth surrounded by a ditch and 
crowned by a palisade surrounding buildings of timber. 
Normally one or more courtyards or baileys, also encompassed 
by banks and ditches, lay round the motte. Fine examples of 
castle mounds can be seen at Shrewsbury, at Rhuddlan (!Twt Hill) 
and at Montgomery (Hen Domen). The two latter were built 
soon after 1066 as advanced bases for the conquest of North 
Wales, and in a few years Norman castles had been founded as 
far west as Deganwy and Caernarvon , and at Aber Lleiniog in 
Anglesey. Shortly before his death William Rufus himself 
penetrated to the mountains of Festiniog, and Henry I and his 
liege lords of the Welsh marches nearly effected the conquest of 
Wales. But the civil wars of Stephen’s reign gave the Welsh 
respite, and under the princes of Gwynedd, Owain and Cad- 
waladr, sons of Gruffydd ap Cynan, and the house of Bleddyn in 




















































Plate 9. Harlech Castle (p. 25) 









Plate io. Conway Castle (p. 26) 









Plate ii. Caernarvon Castle (p. 25) 






Plate 12. Denbigh Castle (p. 23) 






Plate 13. Beaumaris Castle (p. 25) 
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Plate 15. Cymmer Abbey (p. 20) 
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a few nam es. Thomas of Esthall was Chamberlain of North 
Wales and in charge of expenditure and accounts at Caernarvon. 
The “ magister cementarius,” or master of the works, at Caernar¬ 
von in 1295 was one Walter of Hereford. In 1315 the same 
office was filled by Henry of Ellerton. 

Harlech Castle (1283-90) has an interesting history. In 1404 it 
was captured by Owain Glyndwr, who rebelled against Henry IV, 
and for the next three years made Harlech his capital. It was, 
however, recaptured for the Crown by Gilbert and John Talbot 
in 1408. In 1460, after the defeat of Henry VI by the Yorkists 
at Northampton, Queen Margaret of Anjou took refugeat Harlech, 
which held out for the Lancastrian cause until 1468. Similarly in 
the Great Rebellion of the seventeenth century it was the last 
castle to hold out for King Charles I, and its constable, Colonel 
Owen, did not surrender to General Mytton until March 1647. 

Where the site demanded, Edward I’s castles were of the 
“ concentric type,” s imila r to those developed on the Continent 
and in Syria by the Crusaders. They consisted of complete 
circuits of walls within walls, defended at the angles by round 
towers from which cross-fire could be directed against anyone 
attempting to scale or breach the curtains. Beaumaris Castle 
(1295-1323) is the most advanced and most symmetrically planned 
of the whole group and is surrounded by a sea-water moat, with 
a dock for shipping, protected by the outer defences of the castle. 
It still retains its chapel with stone arcading and a groined vault 
in a good state of preservation. Beaumaris is perhaps the most 
attractive of all Edward’s castles. Though lacking the grandeur 
of scale of Caernarvon or Conway or the splendid setting of 
Harlech, as an architectural masterpiece it has few rivals. 

Caernarvon Castle has an “ hour glass ” plan, with polygonal 
instead of round towers at each angle. Of these the largest is 
the Eagle Tower at the sea angle of the lower ward, one of the 
largest single towers built in the Middle Ages. The first bi 
ing period at Caernarvon was from T rv TB 


a lull in the operations until 1294, when 
Caernarvon was captured by a rising of the Welsh under Madoc 
ap Llywelyn. Between September 1295 and September 1300 
over £4,000 was expended on the castle. Thereafter building 
continued at a slower tempo ; between 1315 and 1323 the great 
entrance gate and hall were erected and much additional work 
done on the Eagle Tower. The castle was attacked by Owain 
Glyndwr about 1401 and by the French in 1404. On the latter 
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ANGLESEY 










**Penrhos-Feiln> Standing Stones , Holyhead 
Two stones io feet high and n feet apart, p 
SfaSfat. too yards N.W. of Plas Meilw. 


** Trefignath Burial Chamber , Holyhead 
A fine example of the “ segmented cist ” I 
by cross-slabs into three or four chamb 
Situation, i \ miles * ° ” 


**Trem>ebelyddStanding Stone , Llantrisant 


** Ty-mawr Standing Stone , 


tone, Holyhead 
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FLINTSHIRE 






MONTGOMERYSHIRE 
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